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ITH WORDS we make promises, plight faith, 
praise virtue. Promises may not be kept; 
plighted faith may be broken; and vaunted 
virtue may be only the running mask °f vice. 
We do not know one promise these men made, 
one pledge they gave, one Word they spoke; 
but We do know they summed up and perfected, by one 
supreme act, the highest virtues of men and citizens. For 
love of country they accepted death, and thus resolved all 
doubts, and made immortal their patriotism and all their 
virtue. For the noblest man that lives, there still remains 
a conflict. He must still withstand the assaults of time 
and fortune, must still be assailed by temptations, before 
which lofty natures have fallen, but with these the conflict 
ended, the victory j vas won, when death stamped on them 
the great seal of heroic character, and closed a record 
which years can never blot. 

I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; 
that characters of men are molded and inspired by what 
their fathers have done; that treasured up in American 
souls are all the unconscious influences of the great deeds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bunker Hill. 

— From an address by Qenetal James A. Qarfield 
{then a member of Congress from Ohio), at 
Arlington, Va., May 30, 1868. 













Railroad Work His Bent 

Hfter Serving a Full Apprenticeship, Binghamton Veteran Deserted the Molder’s 
Trade, and for 45 Years and / / Months Was a Railroad Employe 


T IME takes wing in the face of contentment. 
The man or woman whose vocation is 
wholly to their liking knows this to be 
true. For them the hours, the days, the weeks, 
the months and the years never drag wearily. 
There is no sameness, no 
monotony, no disappoint¬ 
ment in their work that 
is not amply compen¬ 
sated for by its oppor¬ 
tunities for service and 
personal achievement. 

Thus it was that Mah 
tin Wencel, of No. 1)4 
Carroll Street, Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y., a retired 
conductor, reached the 
end of his railroad career 
scarcely sensing that for 
more than two score 
years—forty-five years 

and eleven months to be 
exact—he had been con¬ 
tinuously in the employ 
of our Company. It was 
to that end that he had 
enjoyed his work and 
never now does he look 
back upon it with a sin¬ 
gle regret. If he could 
have had his choice when, 
on September 1, 1025, he 
left the service at his 
own request, it would 
have been that he might have continued at his 
work indefinitely. 

Since his retirement he has traveled much 
away from home and has found that railroad 
men. particularly the veterans of the service, are 
much respected as a class. At home, he enjoys 


that same esteem among those with whom he has 
worked and whom he has otherwise known as 
friends. And so he is led to cherish more than 
otherwise he might, the career that has meant so 
much to him. 

Born at Castletou, N. 
Y., January 9, 1855, sec¬ 
ond oldest of three chil¬ 
dren of the late Michael 
Wencel, a laborer, he 
was five years old when 
the family moved to Al¬ 
bany, X. Y., and settled 
in Second Avenue. Later 
the family home was in 
Fourth Avenue. That 
was during the Civil 
War and he remembers 
watching, from a win 
of his home, the 
soldiers embarking on 
barges in the Hudson 
river. Washington park, 
now one of the finest 
studies in landscaping 
in the East, was then in 
a fair ground and 
cemetery. At 
of the war 
army mules were sold at 
auction there. 

As a member of Mike 
Dorsey’s track force, his 
father helped to build 
the first link in the Albany and Susquehanna 
railroad, from Albany to Elsmere or Delmar. 
During that time he attended School 15. then a 
two-story frame structure, and continued to do 
so until he was between fifteen and sixteen years 
old when he became an apprentice at the stove- 
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plate molder’s trade in II. R. Hansom’s foundry 
that stood in Broadway, at Schuyler street. This 
training extended over a period of four years but 
at its conclusion he abandoned his trade. 

His bent was toward transportation work. He 
fired one trip on the old Schuyler Tow Line on 
the Hudson, and then for two seasons was “ be¬ 
fore the mast ” on the Hudson river and Long 
Island sound on boats that carried pig iron, 
molding sand, blue stone (curbing and flagging), 
and like cargoes. Between times, when at home, 
he was accustomed to pass much time in the 
Albany and Susquehanna yard at the foot of 
Green street, riding on engines or now and then 
riding a “cut” of cars into a switch. Thus he 
became acquainted with many railroad men, 
among whom was John Mowers, baggageman on 
the Cobleskill Local, who, taking a liking to him, 
helped him to get employment with the Com¬ 
pany, with the result that on October 1, 1879, he 
began his long career. 

For eight years he was employed as a brake- 
man, first in pusher service between Albany and 
East Worcester with John Weatherwax and John 
Sullivan, engineers, and later and for a con 
siderable time was assigned to pay car duty. 
This was during the time when Fred C. Ward 
was paymaster. His pay ranged from $50 to $55 
a month, and when not engaged with Ward he 
would make occasional trips with the Superin¬ 
tendent or work extra in passenger service either 
&s a brakeman or in the baggage car. 

His promotion came at the instigation of P. II. 
■Connors, then superintendent, who told him that 
if he wanted something better and would go to 
Oneonta, he would give him a crew. He accepted 
this opportunity and on November 1, 1888, was 
promoted to a conductor and took his place on 
the “ rounds.” running to Nineveh, Albany, Sche 
nectady or Delanson, but the greater part of the 
time working between Oneonta and the latter 
place. 

When the 16-hour law went into effect he 
moved to Binghamton and thereafter ran in fast 
freight service between that city and Mechanic- 
ville, except for a short time when he held the 
Binghamton-Owego run over the Erie tracks. 
Freight work was always his preference, although 
he did some extra passenger work out of Oneonta, 
but none after he transferred to Binghamton. 
Some of the engineers with whom he worked 
longer than with others, were “ Duffer ” Odell, 
who was noted for his one “ smoke ” a day, Charlie 
Ryndes, Orrin Beach and William Fellows. 

With but a single exception his career was 
devoid of personal mishap. On that occasion a 


sudden application of the brakes caused him to l>e 
hurtled through his caboose with the result that 
he suffered a deep gash back of and close to his 
left ear. This was near Unadilla and he reported 
his condition to the dispatcher and was relieved 
in order that he might receive medical care. He 
was also in the wreck at the gravel pit south of 
Worcester, the details of which older men on the 
Susquehanna division never will forget, but he 
was neither injured nor charged with the respon¬ 
sibility for it. 

He was a charter member of Lodge No. 3, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Albany, 
and is a member of Division No. 154, of Bing¬ 
hamton, Order of Railway Conductors, and a life 
member of Ancient City Lodge of Masons, No. 
452, of Albany. His religious affiliations are 
with the German Angelical church at Clinton and 
Alexander streets, Albany. 

Mrs. Wencel, nee Miss Emma Williams of Al¬ 
bany, whom he married in 1888, died in 1908. 


‘Perfect Health Hints 

I F America would be in perfect health, simple 
living and common sense done up in a package 
and tersely wrapped, have been handed over 
by leading nutrition authorities, in response to 
a request by the American Child Health Asso¬ 
ciation, the National Dairy Council and other 
health and child welfare organizations. 

Simple though these rules of living arc when 
set to words, state the scientists, it is surprising 
how few people follow them, even when they 
recognize the reward of long life, good health 
and happiness which they offer. 

From childhood they can become an uncon¬ 
scious part of everyday life, inexpensive, and soon 
ns natural as rising in the morning, but with a 
rested, invigorat'ng feeling that can make the 
day’s work eagerly anticipated. They arc taken 
from a study of the body’s requirements and from 
observation of large numbers of healthy people 
and how they live. Here they are: 

1. Brush teeth every day. 

2. Eat fruit every day. 

3. Drink at least four glasses of water every 
day. 

4. Eat some vegetable besides potato every day. 

5. Use at least four glasses of milk every day. 
0. Play part of every day out of doors. 

7. Take a bath oftener than once a week. 

8. Sleep many hours with the windows open. 

May 
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For Qreater Service 

fiction Taken At Quarterly Meeting of Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association, Held 
in Binghamton, Serve to Broaden Its Scope of Service to Its Members 


I T is a fact worthy of note that The Delaware 
and Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ As¬ 
sociation at its regular quarterly meeting, held 
in Binghamton, N. Y., on Saturday, April 23, the 
one hundred and fourth anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of our Company, should have taken definite 
steps to broaden the scope of its service to its 
members. This attitude combined with interest¬ 
ing and helpful talks and discussions to make 
the meeting one of the best on record. The ses¬ 
sion was convened in the Art Gallery of the 
Arlington Hotel at 1:30 p. m., the members re¬ 
maining in their places at tables where shortly 
before they had been served with dinner. In the 
absence of Edward Martin, agent at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and president of the Association, due 
to illness, Vick President IT. C. Beckeb, agent 
at Binghamton, presided. 

That the meeting “got away to a good start,” 
it was at once apparent. J. B. Wiles, manager 
of the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, was 
introduced by Mb. Becker and in him the mem¬ 
bers met a man who also is thoroughly conversant 
with the railroad profession as a result of having 
previously been engaged for a number of years 
with the operating department of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. He was able, therefore, to pre¬ 
sent both sides of some of the real problems that 
develop in the course of an agent’s dealings with 
the public and his talk therefore resolved into n 
plea for a better and a greater spirit of coopera¬ 
tion between the railroad man and the shipper. 
“ It’s the spirit of trying to meet a man on his 
own ground that is the keynote of this new era 
of business,” he emphatically declared at one cli¬ 
max in his talk, and added that “ this makes it 
better for the railroad man and for the man in 
business.” 

Illustrative of the reaction sometimes found to 
prevail on the part of the public toward the rail¬ 
roads, he cited the business man who, ever alert 
to outwit his competitor, plans carefully and in¬ 
vests heavily, perhaps, in some new scheme only 
to find when, as the final move, he turns to the 
railroad for the service he has depended upon to 
bring success to his project, a forbidding barrier 
of reticence to tackle a problem new and strange. 
This attitude he strongly deplored and cited the 


better course. *• In your relations with the pub¬ 
lic,” he said, “ you are dealing with the human 
equation. The public is not interested in your 
problems and is not pleased when told that a 
certain thing cannot be done. It cares nothing 
for the negative side of a problem. It is a long 
step between the suggestion of an idea and carry¬ 
ing it out, but more can be accomplished by sit- 
ling down with a patron and talking over with 
him the proposition he has in mind and then 
telling him that you will take it back to the 
proper authority and see what can be done, than 
hv showing reticence to act upon his proposition.” 

Reports of various committees and of the sec¬ 
retary and treasurer were then read, and it was 
in the course of this procedure that one of the 
outstanding features of the meeting developed. 
This constituted the approval of a recommenda¬ 
tion that members in good standing at the time 
of their retirement from the service of the Com¬ 
pany shall, without further payment of dues. In- 
permitted to continue as members of the Assn 
ciation and share in its benefits. 

This action moved George Evans, agent a I 
Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa, to remark 
that, “ We’ve had on the Delaware and Hudson 
as good men as ever existed.” In concluding his 
tribute to those who have “ gone before,” he 
urged that steps be taken to “show our respects as 
living members of our Association to these men ” 
at some meeting each year when the program, in 
part, would be devoted to a memorial service with 
appropriate ceremonies. This suggestion was 
unanimously accepted and the four vice presi¬ 
dents were named as a committee to make such 
arrangements. 

Among other committee reports rendered was 
that of a re-draft of Rule 11, Section 30, Book of 
Instruction for the Government of Agents, which 
was brought up for discussion at the annual 
meeting held at Bluff Point last September. The 
committee, the members of which were R. B. 
Sims, freight claim agent, II. A. Ostiguv, auditor 
of station accounts, J. E. Costello, secretary- 
treasurer of The Delaware and Hudson Freight 
and Ticket Agents’ Association, and W. S. 
Palmer, auditor of revenue, submitted, with the 
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approval of W. H. Davies, treasurer, the inter¬ 
pretation that follows: 

11. (a) A car consigned to a credit patron 
is to be considered as delivered when placed 
upon an industrial siding, either connecting 
directly with this Company or located on a 
terminal switching line, and when ft car is 
placed on an interchange track with indus 
trial railroad. 

(b) A car consigned to a credit patron, 
when delivery is taken from public delivery 
track will be considered as delivered when 
consignee commences unloading. 

1). 0. Colburn, serving the Company and the 
Erie Railroad Company jointly as ticket agent at 
Binghamton, was called upon by Mil. Beckeu and 
told the agents just why Binghamtonians are so 
proud of their city which, by reputation, is known 
as the “ Parlor City.” “ Binghamton,” he said, 
“is a city of 110,000 souls wherein anyone can 
feel comfortable. Located in a valley that crowns 
itself with service it is fine for business and as 
a place of residence is unsurpassed.” 

Earl Goodrich, agent for the Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna and Western railroad at Binghamton, was 
a guest and when introduced responded with a 
short talk in which he touched intimately upon 
the life of an “ agent,” and stressed the fact that, 
“competition is just as keen today in a town 
where there is only one railroad, as elsewhere” 
and therefore the need for alertness on the part 
of agents stationed in such communities. 

Others who spoke were A. W. Aoklev, division 
passenger agent on the Susquehanna division, and 
John H. Ferry, division agent in the same, ter- 


his division, invited the members of the Associa¬ 
tion to Cooperstown for their next quarterly 
meeting, which invitation was unanimously ac¬ 
cepted with the date to be announced later. 

Tn “ round table ” talk the condition of C. A. 
Morgan, superintendent on the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, who is convalescing at his home in Car- 
bondale following a serious operation, was re¬ 
ported and the secretary instructed to convey to 
him the best wishes of the agents and the hope 
that he might have a speedy and satisfactory re¬ 
covery. The secretary was also directed to extend 
to C. D. Hammond, a former superintendent now 
sojourning in Florida, the felicitations of the 
members of the Association. Recollection of Mr. 
Hammond brought forth a tribute to his record 
when he was characterized by one of the older 
members who had served under him. as “ one of 
the finest railroad men that ever lived.” 

It was this sentiment, together with the con¬ 
sideration extended members who may be pen 
sinned by the Management and arrangements for 
an annual memorial to deceased members, that 
made the meeting a notable success. So notice¬ 
able was the spirit of comradeship that George 
Evans, just before adjournment was taken, rose 
a second time to comment upon it. Tt had never 
been his experience, he said, to attend a meeting 
where everyone felt “ quite so free and at home ” 
as on this occasion and he attributed it, in part, 
to the recollection of “old friends” that had 
been so freely' indulged in. 

After adjournment, the members enjoyed a 
sightseeing tour of about thirty miles through 
tlie city and its environs returning in time to 
permit them to leave on train No. 311. 


Jin Historic Pass 
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T HROUGH the courtesy ol 
James Lathes, conductor on 
passenger trains Nos. 131 and 
134, running between Troy, N. Y. 
and Rutland, Vt., via Eagle Bridge, 
we arc able to reproduce here a Rut¬ 
land and Washington annual pass 
issued December 31, 1850, to J. H 
Reynolds, the first agent appointed 
to Granville. The Rutland and 
Washington Railroad, chartered in 
1847, was opened between Castlelon 
and Rutland in October, 1850, and tc 
Salem in 1852. 

The pass is the property of Mr 
Reynolds’ daughter, Mrs. W. D. Tern 
pie, of Granville, N. Y. 
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ZNjne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

III — Freight Accounting Modernized 


W ITH the increasing demands by National 
and State Governmental departments as 
well as officials of this Company for sta- 
t istical information, greater speed and accuracy 
became necessary in the compilation of such data, 
and with these demands began the appearance of 
numerous mechanical devices. 

Marly in this new age of replacing the human 
element in clerical work by machinery, came the 
Hollerith machines for use in compiling all kinds 
of statistical information by means of punched 
cards. Together with these machines, (card 
punching machines and electric sorter and tabu¬ 
lators) came a well developed method for their 
use requiring little change to suit the .various 
needs of the individual user. 

At a time when the use of machines in ac 
counting and statistical work was very limited, 
this Company adopted their use, comprising key 
punch, electric sorting and tabulating machines, 
then known as the Hollerith System, and their 
general method for their use. 

These machines were introduced into the office 
of the Auditor of Revenue at Albany, N. Y.. dur¬ 
ing the year 1913, and were used principally for 
compiling freight statistics. 

As freight traffic earns approximately St» per 
cent of this Company’s revenue, a larger amount 
of accounting and statistical work is required to 
furnish necessary information in connection there 
with. 

It is necessary that the Station Agent furnish 
to the Accounting department a record of each 
shipment forwarded from his station and of each 
shipment received for which he is required to 
make a financial accounting. 

Kaeh shipment moved over the line is accom¬ 
panied by a waybill and since the waybill is such 
an important document in freight accounting, it 
might lie well to state that it is prepared from 
information shown on an exact copy of the bill 
of lading at the initial point of shipment, or 
sometimes from similar information furnished by 
the connecting carrier in the form of a transfer 
voucher, at the rebilling point. 


The waybill is dated, numbered, and fully de¬ 
scribes the freight to be transported. It also 
shows the name of the forwarding and destination 
stations, the states in which each is located, the 
number and initial of the car into which ship¬ 
ment is loaded, the route the shipment moves, 
the weight, the rate and the charges. It gen¬ 
erally accompanies the freight on its journey 
from point of origin to destination. 

for local traffic' forwarded, the record furnished 
is a daily report of the waybills issued, and for 
interline traffic forwarded, a daily report of the 
waybills issued, together with a copy of each way¬ 
bill. 

for local traffic received and interline traffic 
received, the report furnished by the receiving 
Agent is. in each case, a daily report of the way¬ 
bills received, accompanied by the original way¬ 
bills. 

There is another class of freight traffic which 
is known as “Intermediate” and in railroad 
vernacular sometimes called “ overhead.” This 
traffic passes over our line but originates and 
terminates on other carriers’ lines. 

It is not the practice to furnish intermediate 
carriers with copies of waybills. The record of 
this class of traffic is secured, for carload ship¬ 
ments only, from daily passing reports compiled 
by the Agents and Yardmasters at junction points 
when shipments are delivered to connecting car¬ 
riers. 

There arc also other forms on which waybills 
ere recorded. Among these are those called ‘‘Ab¬ 
stracts of Interline Waybills Received,” which 
are compiled in the freight Accounting depart¬ 
ment. 

Those abstracts are compiled by the destination 
carrier, who must furnish to each carrier par¬ 
ticipating in the settlement of such interline 
waybills, a copy of the abstract and a recapitula¬ 
tion thereof called “ Division of Revenue State¬ 
ment.” 

Such abstracts of interline waybills must show 
(Continued on Page 15 O 
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Sow a thought, you reap an action; 

Sow an actiotij you reap a habit; 

Sow a habitj you reap a character; 

Sow a character , you reap a destiny. 

—Anon. 


‘President Urges Caution 

ALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, through Thomas II. ('arrow, 
chairman of the Safety Section, American 
Railway Association, urges the public and rail 
roads to exercise greater caution at highway 
grade crossings, in an effort to bring about a re¬ 
duction in the number of accidents at such points. 
Writing from the White House, under date of 
March 24, last, the President said: 

“ The Safety Section , A merican Railway 
Association, in endeavoring to lessen the num¬ 
ber of fatalities ami injuries at railroad-high¬ 
way crossings throughout our land, is occu¬ 
pied icith an important and creditable task. 

“ The loss of 2,492 persons, and injuries 
to (1,901 others, in the year 192(1 in crossing 
accidents demonstrates the need of mere care 
and caution. Unquestionably the railroads 
must be required to give ample warning of 
the approach of trains to highway crossings, 
and throw around the highway traveler at 
such crossings suitable safeguards appropri¬ 
ate to the volume of traffic. 

“ With equal force there must be public 
recognition of the need of a very high degree 
of care on the part of motorists approaching 
and passing over railroad crossings. If that 
care which prudence dictates is exercised at 
crossings by all users of highways, then we 


shall surely curb the increasing tragedies. 
The influence of that care and prudence will 
also be reflected in reducing the vast number 
of street and highway casualties with which 
we are afflicted. 

“ It is my earnest wish that all motorists 
and all railroads exercise that skill, judg¬ 
ment, and caution which assures Safety at 
grade crossings. 

“ May your labors in directing attention 
to the hazards of crossings be rewarded with 
gratifying results.” 

Our Chance to Boost 

HR1FTY folk fill their coal bins in sum¬ 
mer. Prices are somewhat lower then, de¬ 
liveries are made with greater ease by the 
carriers and local dealers, the strain on the 
pocketbook is not quite so severe as during the 
winter months when household expenses run 
higher, and last, but not least, the satisfaction 
of having anticipated and disposed of this par 
ticular item ere winter blasts are felt commends 
itself to one and all. 

This thriftiness if practiced by railroad work¬ 
ers generally would tend to make summer em¬ 
ployment better than what it sometimes is. A 
selfish viewpoint, this, perhaps, hut it is easy to 
gee how much better it would be for the man on 
the road, the man in the-shop, the miner and 
all others if generally adopted. Figure it out 
for yourself and see just what would be con 
tributed to summer business if of our more than 
13,000 employes all those who buy coal should 
decide to fill their bins during the summer, even 
though that buying should be stretched out over 
the several months between now and fall. 

More business means more trains, and, there¬ 
fore. more work for all of us. 


Work 

BELIEVE that a man gets his great¬ 
est joy out of work, and I have no 
patience icith those who think that 
men are going to be happier when they 
have to work only four or five hours a 
day. I am happiest when I am working, 
and I believe every other man gets his 
greatest joy out of real achievement .— 
Charles M. Schwab. 




May 
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cfjhe Old-Timer 

(Tieprinted from the Plattsburg ‘Press, March 9 , last ) 


M EN who are gone and forgotten 
Live in their old-time power, 

When the old-timers get together 
And dwell in an old-time hour; 
Comedies gayly concluded, 

Tragedies over at last, 

Prance on the stage of revival 
As Plays of the days now past.” 

The above lines are taken from a poem by 
Gerald Fruin Hubbard in the March issue of The 
Delaware and Hudson Bulletin, one of the most 
welcome visitors which come to this desk. Ths 
Bulletin, as a rule, makes a monthly feature of 
some of the old-timers and their reminiscences 
of railroading in the early days of the line. 

It has occurred to us that some of the old-time 
railroaders in and around Plattsburg might have 
interesting stories to tell of the early days in 
Plattsburg, beginning with the old wood-burner 
days when the smoke stack was the biggest part 
of a locomotive, and concluding, say with the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. 

We believe that some of these old-timers are 
still alive—a few of them here and others scat¬ 
tered through various parts of the country. Only 
last week the body of George Miner was brought 
to this city for burial from Benson, Minnesota, 
where he died at the advanced age of 94 years. 
Mr. Miner was a time-keeper at the D. & H. shops 
here and was as fine an old gentleman as ever 
lived. 

Accompanying Mr. Miner’s remains was his son- 
in-law, William Ransom, another of the old-time 
D. & H. engineers. Mr. Ransom went west, lo, 
these many, years ago. He was an engineer before 
he left this part of the country and was an en¬ 
gine runner on the St. Paul and Great Northern 
until his retirement a year or so ago. Doesn’t 
look a day older, either. He is a brother of the 
late Henry Ransom, another of the real old-timers 
of the wood-burner days, and of the late Admiral 
Ransom, who died here a few years ago. 

Another old-timer yvho preceded Mr. Miner as 
general factotum of the quill was Byron P. 
Drowne, who in his day constituted the entire 
clerical force of the D. & H., if we exclude the 
ticket office personnel of one or two and the 
freight house superintendent, who was also master 
mechanic. Mr. Drowne at iast reports was still 
living in El Paso, Texas. 


One old-timer whom “ age cannot wither nor 
time decay ” is Louis “ Stub ” Varano. Louis 
may be seen swinging up Bridge Street any 
evening summer and winter, with an old tin din¬ 
ner pail under his arm just as he did when he 
was a “ hostler ” away back in the early eighties, 
lie is just as chipper as the next one, too. 

Of the engineers, the old “ native ” who is left 
is “Dave” Palmer, still hale and hearty. Mr. 
Palmer is one of those who learned his trade 
throwing chunks of sawed off timber into the 
firebox of an old wood burner. With Hugh Bren¬ 
nan, the well-known conductor, also retired, he 
divided honors as monarch of the “Branches” 
for a generation. 

The opening of the main line brought many con¬ 
ductors and engineers to Plattsburg who became 
almost as well known as though they had always 
lived in the city. Some of them are still living 
in Whitehall or not far away from the canal town 
of which most of them seemed proud. Martin 
Gully visits old friends in this vicinity once in 
a while. W. If. “ Hank ” Long also comes to town 
occasionally. His brother, George Long, once a 
resident of this place, is around Glens Falls some¬ 
where we believe, probably arguing with his old 
crony, Ed. Lance. George Terry, whose picture 
is published in the curent edition of the Bulletin, 
Eli Terry, sitting at the throttle of a passenger 
train, the Hurley brothers, “ Tim ” and “ Jim,” 
the envy of all the boys who used to hang around 
the station carrying dinner cans to their dads. 
George Watson and Ed. Deal, probably dead and 
gone, Matt Waters, Billy Foster, also with the 
majority. “ Bucky ” Ryan, also dead. Then there 
was “Puss” Waters of a somewhat later day, 
still kicking around Bomewhere, probably telling 
about the big moguls on the “ Iron Mountain 
Road.” 

There’s a lot of old-time railroad stuff lying 
around Plattsburg if one knew where to find it. 
There may be those who remember when the 
North Do"'; vicinity was called the “ Oakes Ames 
Slip,” ami the freight cars which used to be run 
onto the tracks on her deck just as automobiles 
are run onto the Vermont and Ticonderoga to¬ 
day. We do not know where these freight cars 
came from or where they went from here. Per¬ 
haps there are some who could enlighten us. Any¬ 
way, “ Those were the happy days.” 
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ZACine Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

(Continued from Page 151) 


the full route over which shipments moved and 
the revenue accruing to each participating carrier. 

To obtain data for freight statistics, reports of 
waybills received are used. “ Hollerith Cards *’ 
are punched from Agent’s reports of local way¬ 
bills and from this Company’s and other carriers' 
reports of interline forwarded, interline inter 
mediate and interline received waybills. 

For complete data however, other items are 
considered such as Company Material, Absorbed 
Switching, Reconsigning, Stop and Transit, Over 
charge Claims, Waybill Corrections, etc., the re 
ports of which are used when “ Hollerith Cards’' 
are punched. 

It is at this point that the cards and machines 
are brought into use in accumulating data for 
the compilation of freight traffic statistics, to 
show in tables of figures the tonnage transported, 
the average haul, the average load per car. the 
gross freight revenue, the average revenue for 
transporting each car, the average revenue for 
each loaded car mile, and the average revenue for 
each net ton mile. 

This information is furnished for the various 
classes of traffic and for the various commodities 
ns classified by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. 

The first operation is to transcribe the infor¬ 
mation from the abstracts to cards by means of 
holes punched in the cards by key punch ma 
chines, using code numbers to indicate the basic 
statistical information to arrive at the final 
result. 

This card we shall call the “ Preliminary 
Card.” 

Cards are punched for each waybill or each 
group of waybills for a single commodity which 
show the same movement. 

The following information is shown on the 
Hollerith Cards by punched holes: 

Names of stations between whicli shipments 
move. 

Commodity. 

Number of cars. 

Revenue. 

Month waybills were settled. 

Source (Form of report). 

Class of traffic (Local, Interline forwarded, inter¬ 
line received, interline Intermediate, interstate or 
Intrastate). 

Items representing debit adjustments such as 
Company Material. Way-bill Corrections, Ab¬ 
sorbed Switching, Overcharge Claims, etc., are 


punched on a different colored card to readily 
distinguish them from credit items. 

A key punch machine operator performs a very 
important part in the work of accumulating the 
data for use in compiling statistics. This person 
must be familiar with the proper commodity 
classification code number under which each ship¬ 
ment shall be reported and although reports are 
compiled in accordance with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission Commodity Classification, over 
2,000 different commodities are listed and many 
have not yet found a place under the various 
groups. Station and carriers’ code numbers must 
also he memorized. 

The weight and revenue punched in the card is 
verified by means of tabulation. The cards for 
all reports of local waybills and interline ac¬ 
counts are run through the tabulating machines 
and totals obtained for the weight and revenue 
punched in the enrds, such totals are balanced 
with the reports. 

When cards have been punched for all of the 
reports for the month a total of the cars, weight 
and revenue is obtained by use of the ‘‘Tabulat¬ 
ing Machines.” 

The cards are then sorted by use of the " Sort¬ 
ing Machine” into classes of traffic, the intra¬ 
state separate from interstate, local separate 
from interline. 

After this has been accomplished, the cards for 
each class are sorted into commodity order, next 
into receiving station order, and last into for¬ 
warding station order, so that the cards are now 
arranged showing the traffic from each forward¬ 
ing station to each receiving station in com¬ 
modity' order. 

The cards are then placed in the “ Printer 
Tabulator ” and a record made for the totals of 
the cars, weight and revenue for each commodity 
from each forwarding to each receiving station. 
The " Printer Tabulator ” is controlled auto¬ 
matically and when “wired up” for this work, 
groups the cards for each commodity of similar 
station to station movement and records the total 
regardless of how many cards there may be. 

From the printed record thus obtained of the 
many thousands of “ Preliminary Cards ” an¬ 
other card is punched which is called tlie “ Re¬ 
capitulation Card,” but before these cards are 
punched there must be shown on the printed 
sheet the total number of miles for each move¬ 
ment on this Company’s lines, the number of 
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miles moved in the States of New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Vermont, and the percentage of revenue 
accruing in each State. 

The recapitulation cards must show the follow¬ 
ing information: 

Class of billing. 

Class of traffic. 

Number of cars. 

Weight In cwt. and tenths of ewt. 

Revenue. 

Commodity. 

Station from and station to. 

Total mileage. 

Mileage from each State. 

Percentage of revenue for each State. 

These cards may also he tabulated and the 


and in a few minutes we have the several thou¬ 
sand cards necessary. 

We may desire to know the number of cars, 
weight and revenue of this traffic and we tabulate 
these cards and in a few minutes the dials of the 
machine will show the totals desired. If we are 
using the “ Printer Tabulator ” it will not only 
show the totals on the dials but will also print 
the total. The machine in use can add at the 
rate of 150 cards per minute and furnish totals 
for five different items at once. 

Perhaps we desire also the ton miles. If so, 
we can obtain them by the digit method. This 
method saves a tremendous number of multiplica- 
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total number of cars, weight and revenue for 
each sheet balanced for verification purposes. 

Should we desire to know the number of tons 
of freight transported in the State of New York 
for any given class of traffic, our first operation 
will be to sort the cards by means of the electric 
sorting machine placing the contact brush on 
column “ 2 ” of the card and in a few minutes 
several thousand cards will lie in order as to class 
of traffic. 

If we desire the cards for traffic passing 
through a particular State we place the brush of 
the sorting machine against the “hundreds” 
column of the percentage of the desired State. 

iia>7 


lions as compared with the old method of multi¬ 
plying the weight by the mileage for each item. 
I!v the digit system the multiplications are re¬ 
duced to only nine operations by means of group¬ 
ing the items of the same quantity. 

The process is begun by sorting all the cards 
by the electric sorting machine, as to digits in 
the unit position of the mileage figure. That is, 
all cards containing a cipher in the units position 
of the mileage figure will be brought together, 
and all these containing the digit “one” in the 
unit position will be brought together, and so on, 
up to and including the ninth digit. 
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The cards for digit “ 1 ” shall be run through ‘Che Blue and the Gray 


the electric tabulating machine and a total of the 
weight obtained and entered on the digit sheet 
opposite digit “ 1,” “ 1 Sort.” The digit “ 2 ’ 
cards are treated in a similar manner until all 
of the nine digits for the first sort have been 
tabulated. 

All of the cards are then sorted again, this 
time for the digits in the tens position. Again 
the cards for each digit, one to nine, are tabu¬ 
lated and the total weight for each obtained and 
entered on the digit sheet opposite the item 
marked “ 2 Sort ” for the appropriate digit. 

For the third time the cards are sorted, this 
sort being for the digits in the hundreds position, 
and for the third time, total weight for each 
digit is obtained by tabulations and the totals 
entered on the digit sheet opposite the appropri¬ 
ate digits on line marked “ 3 Sort.” 

Each section is then totaled and the amount 
posted opposite “ Total.” 

The total for each of the nine digits is multi¬ 
plied by the amount of the digit and the product 
posted under hundredweight one mile opposite 
the total of the section for each digit. 

The products of these nine multiplications are 
totaled and the sum entered opposite “ Grand 
Total.” 

This total when divided by 200 gives the net 
ton miles. 

A similar process is followed in arriving at 
the net ton miles for any class of traffic and for 
each commodity. 

In digiting cards for debit items, a separate 
sheet must be used and the total deducted. 

With the net ton miles computed, and the num¬ 
ber of cars, weight and revenue obtained by means 
of tabulating the cards, further operations are 
then performed by comptometer operators. 

Other reports are compiled, other cards are 
punched, other tabulations made, and printed 
records obtained, each to fill a required need in 
the present system of freight accounting. 


Candidates for office are limited in their cam¬ 
paign expenditures by law and by the length of 
their purses. But they are not limited as to the 
promises they can make to appropriate public 
funds. Accordingly, there are large expenditures, 
because of political motives, for education and 
for other purposes. The largest volume of cam 
paign expenses is disbursed after the elections 
and from the public treasury.— Tom Fintt, Jr.. 
Staff Correspondent, “ Dallas News.” 


B Y the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead:— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the one, the Blue, 

Under the other, the Qray. 

These in the robings of glory 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet :— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under 'the laurel, the Blue, 

Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go. 

Lovingly laden with flowers. 

Alike for the friend and the foe: 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 

Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So, with an equal splendor. 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a torch impartially tender. 

On the blossoms blooming for all :— 

Under the sod and dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Broidered with gold, the Blue, 

Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when summer calleth 

On forest and field of grain. 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain :— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not upbraiding. 

The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was icon:— 

Under the sod and dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the blossoms, the Blue, 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the way-cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red; 

They banish our anguish forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ,— 
Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue 
Tears and Jot’o for the Gray. 

—Francis M. Finch. 


"Help! Help!" cried an Italian laborer near 
the mud flats of the river. 

“ What’s the matter there?” came a voice from 
the construction shanty. 

” Queeg! Brlnga da shov! Brlnga da peek, 
Glvonna stuck In da mud.” 

” How far In?" 

“ Up to his knees." 

“ Oh, let him walk out.” 

“ No, no. He no canna walk. He wronga end 
up.” —The A. W. Booster. 
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Claims Paid Recently Total $62,750 


L IFE insurance is, indeed, a builder of estates. The list of death benefits paid recently under 
our plan of Group Insurance, which is presented below and totals $62,750, proves this to 
be so Consider in this light, please, the cases of four pensioned employes whose earning 
powers ceased sometime since and those of four other employes whose lives were terminated abruptly 
bv accidental death ere, perhaps, they had laid aside all they had planned to save for the protection 
of their loved ones. In these cases, as in all the others, the death benefits that passed to the desig¬ 
nated beneficiaries augmented, in each instance, the estate of the deceased. It would have required 
many, many years of saving through self denial, such as were not realized however, to have accumu¬ 
lated these sums. The list affords several obvious lessons and it is for this reason and this alone that 
it is published. 

It follows: 


N 


AM K 


Residence 


Date Died 


Allabaugh, Thomas 
Bowen, William H. 
Bradt, George M. C. 
Brown, Harry C. 

Cain, John (P) 
Calhoun, Hugh H. 
Carlisle, John M. 
Dollard, Joseph 
Dwyer, John J. 
Fitzpatrick, John 
Gage, Joseph M. 
Gunsauls, Charles 
Halen, Robert 
Hayden, Louis C. 
Judson, William O. (P) 
Kenna, John E. 
Kerslake, James A. 
Keyes, James 
Luekey, Everett 
Mallon, Joseph A. (P) 
Matrazzo, John 
Mossey, Joseph 
Muldoon, William 
Murray, John H. 

Peck, Chauneey 
Phillips, Isaac 
Pondolfino, Tony 
Reitundo, Pietro 
Richford, Margaret 
Robinson, George 
Schiller, John 
Smith, Seth L. 
Spellman, Patrick 
Spettigue, Saidee 
Streeter, Braziller J. 
Toulman, William J. 
Treadwell, Charles W. 
Walsh, Patrick 
Williams, Patrick J. 
Wilson, John (P) 
Young, Burdett 
Zimmerman, H. F. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

A. B. lnsp’r (Car) 

Jan. 

22 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Tool Insp’r (M. P. 1 

Jan. 

17 

Duanesburg, X. Y. 

Trackman 

Feb. 

16 

Wdlkes-Barre, Pa. 

Trucker 

Feb. 

23 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Caller 

Jan. 

22 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Trainman 

Mar. 

16 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Car Repairer 

Jan. 

19 

Albany, N. Y. 

Lieutenant of Police 

Feb. 

10 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Feb. 

21 

Carbondale, Pa. 

A. P. Laborer 

Mar. 

22 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Acet. Welder (M. P. 1 

Mar. 

9 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Conductor 

Feb. 

15 

Keeseville, X. Y. 

Rock Watchman 

Jan. 

21 

E. Worcester, N. Y. 

Telegrapher 

Dec. 

15 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Janitor (Car) 

Jan. 

31 

Trov, X. Y. 

Stenographer ( M. P.' 

Jan. 

6 

Troy, X. Y. 

Trainman 

Jan. 

29 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Engineer 

Mar. 

13 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Machinist 

Feb. 

12 

Hudson Falls, X. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Feb. 

5 

Saratoga Spgs., X. Y. Section Foreman 

Jan. 

7 

Plattsburg, X. Y. 

Locomotive Cleaner 

Feb. 

16 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Fireman 

Jan. 

22 

Parsons, Pa. 

Cr. Watchman 

Jan. 

9 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Feb. 

14 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Car Rep’r Helper 

Mar. 

19 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Laborer (Car) 

Jan. 

1 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Trackman 

Mar. 

14 

Albany, X. Y. 

Cleaner (GOB) 

Feb. 

24 

Plains, Pa- 

Gateman 

Jan. 

18 

Green Island, X. Y. 

Laborer (Car) 

Jan. 

6 

Johnson City, X. Y. 

Telegrapher 

Jan. 

3 

Archbald, Pa. 

(lateman 

Dec. 

14 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Chief Clerk (Sig. t 

Jan. 

17 

Albany, X. Y. 

Foreman (M. P. i 

Jan. 

24 

Whitehall. X. Y. 

Conductor 

Jan. 

22 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Crew Dispatcher 

Jan. 

3 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Laborer (Car) 

Mar. 

7 

Albany, X. Y. 

Dining Car Steward 

Jan. 

22 

Rutland, Vt. 

Conductor 

Feb. 

11 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Car Rep’r Helper 

Mar. 

, 20 

Menands, X. Y. 

Statistician for 




Operations 

Mar 

2 


Claim 

$1,400 

1,000 

500 

1,200 

500 

‘2,800 

1,600 

2,200 

1,000 

‘2,400 

*3,200 

2,600 

1,200 

2,400 

1,000 

500 

2,600 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

*2,800 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1.400 

2,S00 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

250 

2,800 

1,000 

4,600 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

(*) Sum represents double indemnity payable on accidental deaths. 
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Out For a Year’s Record 


L ET’S Make It A Year on Sub Division ‘ E.' " 
This is the goal toward which that par 
ticular group of Maintenance of Way de¬ 
partment employes on the Susquehanna division 
is directing its Safety First activities. Alto¬ 
gether, there are 179 of them—trackmen, gate 
men, section foremen, assistant foremen and 
others, working on the fifty-five miles of track, 
including yards, between Delanson and Mechanic 
ville and at the close of March they had a record 
of nine clear months to tlicir credit. 

Enthused by their remarkable success they sel 
their goal at “ One Year,” at a meeting held at 
the freight house in Schenectady on Tuesday, 
March 22. At that time J. E. Long, superinten¬ 
dent of safety, addressed them, congratulating, 


first, the section foremen, the roadinaster and 
supervisor upon the notable record that had Iwen 
made and then presenting two-year Safety Cer¬ 
tificates to nine of the foremen. Others who 
spoke included B. A. Anokkson of Oneontn, di¬ 
vision accountant, who explained the new method 
of time keeping recently adopted and the differ 
ent classifications used in connection with the 
daily time return, codes and other matters of 
interest and education to all; P. A. Reynolds, 
chief clerk to the division engineer, who explained 
much of the routine clerical work that passes 
through his office and offered some very instruc¬ 
tive “tips,” and O. Sijbpbenant, roadinaster. 
who, on behalf of his foremen and their men, 
thanked the speakers for their remarks. 



Supervisory Officers, 
Sub-Division E, 
Who Attended 
Schenectady 
Meeting 


Cooperation in the Cab 


I T has long been recognized that the best re 
suits in fuel economy and general locomotive 
performance can be obtained only when both 
the fireman and the engineman work together. 
In other words, there must lie complete coopera¬ 
tion between both sides of the cab. If the fireman 
fails to provide maximum steam pressure at tin- 
right time, or the engineman operates the locomo 
tive without regard to fire conditions, either 
alternative is about equally unfortunate and 
costly from the point of view of the railroad. 
An example of what can be accomplished by an 
experienced engineman and fireman working to¬ 
gether is afforded by the performance of an engine 
crew on the Missouri-Kansas Texas which in the 
month of January handled freight trains a total 


of 3,457 miles without once permitting the safety 
valve to pop. The total tonnage hauled was 90,- 
557 and the fuel oil consumption, 55,301 gallons. 
The total delays amounted to 80 hours nnd the 
number of stops, 219. This record is particularly 
creditable because of gem-rally unfavorable 
weather conditions, slippery rails, etc., and be¬ 
cause part of the run of this crew is in heavy 
through-freight service with a 3,000-ton train and 
the balance in local work and switching, involving 
numerous stops. If this performance is typical 
of that of other engine crews on the Katy, it goes 
far to explain why this road was able to make a 
31 per cent reduction in unit fuel consumption 
from 157 lb. per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1922 to 
107 lb. in 1925, as shown by Interstate Commerce 
Comtbission reports.— Railway Aye. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


You Never Can Tell 

Many years ago, on the Soo 
line, a passenger train engineer 
was having difficulty In stop¬ 
ping his train at just the right 
spot to take water from the 
penstock. He ran by and 
backed up twice before stopping 
accurately. The general man¬ 
ager happened to be on the 
train, and wrote the superinten¬ 
dent suggesting that if this en¬ 
gineer could not do better brak¬ 
ing the company would have to 
supply its water stations with 
India rubber spouts. When he 
knew the engineer better, the 
general manager learned to 
think well of him. The engi¬ 
neer was Daniel Willard, now 
president of the Baltimdre & 
Ohio, and the general manager 
was F. D. Underwood, who re¬ 
cently retired as president of 
the Erie. The story is told by 
Mr. Willard himself. A valu¬ 
able lesson, he says.— Railway 
Age. 


‘Ehirty Men Lift Car Off Man 

Thirty men, with Improvised 
timber levers, according to an 
Associated Press report, lifted 
a 72-ton steel car four Inches, 
so that Richard O’Connell, a 
Dong Island Railroad brakeman, 
who had become pinned between 
the pilot of a locomotive and a 
freight car as the result of a 
collision, could remove his shoe 
and escape from his precarious 
position. For two hours he was 
held a prisoner, during which 
time the slightest horizontal 
movement of either the engine 
or the car would have caused 
him to have been crushed to 
death. So little hope was there 
of saving him that a priest had 
administered the last rites. 


Tildes Locomotive for Color 

Arthur Honegger, the Swiss 
composer who is in Dondon to 
present two of his compositions 
at a national concert, has real¬ 
ized a long cherished ambition 
in being permitted to ride on 
the locomotive of an express 
train. One of his compositions 
is entitled “ Pacific 231,” and 
has often been heard on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The 
theme, he says, was suggested 
to him by the study of express 
engines in motion and his desire 
to ride upon one was fostered 
by an ambition to obtain a more 
realistic “ color ” for his work. 


‘Railroad Progress a Great Romance 

The progress in railroading in 
the past 100 years makes one of 
the great American romances. 
From a few straggling lines 
totaling less than 100 miles, un¬ 
connected with each other and 
serving only local communities, 
there has developed a network 
of railroads in this country 
totaling 250,000 miles and reach¬ 
ing virtually Into every corner 
of the country. 

It is doubtful that during the 
first year of railroad operation 
in this country 1,000 passengers 
were carried. Now each year 
1,000,000,000 persons ride on the 
trains In the United States. 

A century ago there probably 
were not to exceed 200 persons 
employed in railway work. Now 
there are 1,750,000. Where a 
few thousand tons of freight 
were carried each year in the 
early days of the railroad, now 
the total tonnage of all Ameri¬ 
can roads approximate 2,500,- 
000,000 tons. 

The frail, crude little trains 
that crept along the first iron 
rails at 10 to 15 miles an hour 
and shocked the countryside by 
their noise and speed have de¬ 
veloped into swift, luxurious 
trains that span the entire con¬ 
tinent in five days.— From tin 
St. Paul (Minn.) News. 


"Crocker's Folly” To Go 

"Crocker’s Folly,” the Fitch¬ 
burg Railroad's historic old 
stone station in Boston, is to be 
torn down and replaced by a 
garage. Built In 1847 it was 
for many years thereafter 
known as the handsomest sta¬ 
tion in the United States. It 
was 316 feet long by 96 feet 
wide, two stories high, and con¬ 
tained a large auditorium 
wherein Jenny Lind sang dur¬ 
ing her Boston appearances and 
other notable functions have 
been held. 


3)' ea k Existing Speed Records 

All existing speed records be¬ 
tween llammonton and Camden. 
New Jersey, were shattered re¬ 
cently when a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train was pressed into 
service on a mission of mercy 
and covered the thirty-mile 
stretch in twenty-eight minutes. 
The train bore a man suffering 
from a skull fracture sustained 
when his automobile was in col¬ 
lision with another train. 


Freight Robberies Decrease 

Losses in 1926 due to robbery 
of freight while in transit on 
the railroads of this country 
were the smallest for any year 
since 1920 when the compilation 
of these figures began, the Pro¬ 
tective Section of the American 
Railway Association states. 

Robbery losses in 1926 
amounted to $1,314,501. This 
was a decrease of $177,942 or 
nearly 12 per cent below those 
for 1925 and a reduction of $11,- 
412,446 below those for 1920, 
when robbery losses were the 
greatest for any one year in the 
history of the railroads. 

Claims paid in 1926 due to 
loss of entire packages as a re¬ 
sult of robbery amounted to 
$738,940, a decrease of $99,471 
compared with 1925. Robbery 
losses due to theft from pack¬ 
ages of freight taken while in 
transit amounted to $575,561 or 
a decrease compared with the 
vear before of $78,479. 


‘Remembers Promontory Point Event 

Less than five months after 
the first transcontinental rail¬ 
road had been connected by the 
golden spike at Promontory, 
Utah, which is going back into 
history quite a pace, Roger Tre- 
wick entered the employ of the 
old Central Pacific as an ap¬ 
prentice in the copper shop at 
Corlin, Nevada. On December 
31, last, then a locomotive engi¬ 
neer on the Southern Pacific, he 
made his last run and as he 
quit the cab of his engine he 
left behind him a record of 
fifty-seven years and three 
months of continuous service, 
unmarred by a demerit mark or 
an accident that resulted in a 
fatality. 


Value of Dependable Service 

’’One of the large contribut¬ 
ing causes to the present highly 
satisfactory state of our eco¬ 
nomic condition is the prompt 
and dependable service, surpass¬ 
ing all previous records, ren¬ 
dered by the railroads.”—C alvin 
Coolipof, President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, in his message to 
Congress, December 7, 1926. 


Thirty-five solid train loads of 
candy recently moved out of 
Chicago for the Pacific coast. 
One tram alone contained 2,- 
286,009 bars of candy weighing 
362,000 pounds. 
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Jl Toast to Laughter 


H ERE'S to laughter, the sunshine of the 
soul, the happiness of the heart, the 
leaven of youth, the privilege of 
purity, the echo of innocence, the treasure 
of the humble, the cup of pleasure ; it dis¬ 
pels dejection, banishes blues, and mangles 
melancholy, for its the foe of woe, the de¬ 
stroyer of depression, the enemy of grief; 
it is what kings envy the peasants, pluto¬ 
crats envy the poor, the guilty envy the 
innocent; it’s the sheen on the silver of 
smiles, the ripple on the water's delight, 
the glint of the gold of gladness; without it 
humor would be dumb, wit would wither, 
dimples would disappear, and smiles would 
shrivel, for it's the glow of a clean con¬ 
science, the voice of a pure soul, the birth 
cry of mirth, the swan song of sadness. 

—*CAe Log. 






